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ABSTRACT 



This report contains a compendium of the opinions and 
concerns of a task force that researched current conditions that affect 
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connecting court -involved youth to the labor market. The report .includes 
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areas, and eight appendixes. The first chapter provides information about 
court -involved youth and the challenges in developing programs and systems 
that meet their needs. The second chapter provides information about the 
structure of the juvenile justice system. Information about the structure of 
the workforce development system is summarized in Chapter 3. The fourth 
chapter provides an overview of youth and the labor market. The fifth chapter 
suggests strategies for linking youth in juvenile justice system programs to 
the labor market and presents an overview of issues related to youth 
development, exemplary practices, and promising programs. The sixth chapter 
summarizes strengths and weaknesses of the juvenile justice, work force 
development, education, social services, community-based support, and labor 
market systems that affect the delivery of services to high-risk youth. The 
final chapter makes recommendations to assist policymakers to meet the needs 
of court - involved youth for work force preparation. Eight appendixes list 
task force members, forecast employment trends, provide contact information 
for local and state labor contacts, list additional programs, define terms, 
and provide contact information for programs, funding sources, and current 
initiatives in youth development, policy-making, juvenile justice, education, 



and work force development. (KC) 
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Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) was established by the President and Con- 
gress through the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act of 1974, Public Law 93 — 4 1 5, as 
amended. Located within the Office of Justice Programs of the U.S. Department of Justice, OJJDP’s goal is to 
provide national leadership in addressing the issues of juvenile delinquency and improving juvenile justice. 

OJJDP sponsors a broad array of research, program, and training initiatives to improve the juvenile justice 
system as a whole, as well as to benefit individual youth-serving agencies. These initiatives are carried out by 
seven components within OJJDP, described below. 



Research and Program Development Division 

develops knowledge on national trends in juvenile 
delinquency; supports a program for data collection 
and information sharing that incorporates elements 
of statistical and systems development; identifies 
how delinquency develops and the best methods 
for its prevention, intervention, and treatment; and 
analyzes practices and trends in the juvenile justice 
system. 

Training and Technical Assistance Division pro- 
vides juvenile justice training and technical assis- 
tance to Federal, State, and local governments; law 
enforcement, judiciary, and corrections personnel; 
and private agencies, educational institutions, and 
community organizations. 

Special Emphasis Division provides discretionary 
funds to public and private agencies, organizations, 
and individuals to replicate tested approaches to 
delinquency prevention, treatment, and control in 
such pertinent areas as chronic juvenile offenders, 
community-based sanctions, and the dispropor- 
tionate representation of minorities in the juvenile 
justice system. 

State Relations and Assistance Division supports 
collaborative efforts by States to carry out the 
mandates of the JJDP Act by providing formula 
grant funds to States; furnishing technical assis- 
tance to States, local governments, and private 
agencies; and monitoring State compliance with 
the JJDP Act. 



Information Dissemination Unit produces and distrib- 
utes information resources on juvenile justice research, 
training, and programs and coordinates the Office’s pro- 
gram planning and competitive award activities. Informa- 
tion that meets the needs of juvenile justice professionals 
and policymakers is provided through print and online 
publications, videotapes, CD-ROM’s, electronic listservs, 
and the Office’s Web site. As part of the program plan- 
ning and award process. IDU develops priorities, 
publishes solicitations and application kits for funding 
opportunities, and facilitates the peer review process 
for discretionary funding awards. 

Concentration of Federal Efforts Program promotes 
interagency cooperation and coordination among Fed- 
eral agencies with responsibilities in the area of juve- 
nile justice. The Program primarily carries out this 
responsibility through the Coordinating Council on 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, an inde- 
pendent body within the executive branch that was 
established by Congress through the JJDP Act. 

Child Protection Division administers programs related 
to crimes against children and children’s exposure to 
violence. The Division provides leadership and funding 
to promote effective policies and procedures to address 
the problems of missing and exploited children, children 
who have been abused or neglected, and children 
exposed to domestic or community violence. CPD pro- 
gram activities include conducting research; providing 
information, training, and technical assistance on pro- 
grams to prevent and respond to child victims, witness- 
es, and their families; developing and demonstrating 
effective child protection initiatives; and supporting the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited Children. 



The mission of OJJDP is to provide national leadership, coordination, and resources to prevent and respond to juvenile 
offending and child victimization. OJJDP accomplishes its mission by supporting States, local communities, and tribal 
jurisdictions in their efforts to develop and implement effective, multidisciplinary prevention and intervention programs 
and improve the capacity of the juvenile justice system to protect public safety, hold offenders accountable, and pro- 
vide treatment and rehabilitative services tailored to the needs of individual juveniles and their families. 
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Foreword 



Although we must hold youth who commit status offenses and delinquent acts responsible for their behavior, 
we also need to provide them opportunities to learn skills that can help them grow into productive, law- 
abiding citizens. One way to do this is to offer training and employment to these youth to help them success- 
fully enter the labor market and thus reduce the likelihood of recidivism. It is especially important that we 
provide this training to court-involved youth. However, this can be a challenge because of the lack of collabo- 
ration between those who specialize in employment and training and those who work with juvenile offenders. 
Because we know there is a connection between joblessness and crime and between job preparation and earn- 
1S crucial that we strive to overcome this lack of collaboration. 

As a starting point, readers involved in one system or the other will find useful information in the two over- 
view chapters, which discuss the structure of both the juvenile justice and workplace development systems. 
This information can help practitioners and policymakers in the two systems begin to work together to design 
and implement programs that connect court-involved youth to the labor market. The Report also discusses 
effective strategies for linking these youth to the job market and describes exemplary practices and promising 
programs currently serving court-involved youth. Four promising systems collaboration models, which suc- 
cessfully counter the obstacles and barriers that often limit the involvement of court-involved youth in labor 
market activities, are also highlighted. 

The Report grew out of the work of the Task Force on Employment and Training for Court- Involved Youth. 
Task force members included representatives from Federal agencies, universities, national organizations, juve- 
nile justice and corrections associations, youth-serving programs, private foundations, and many other groups. 
Together, they worked to develop strategies to help overcome the fragmentation of services and to reverse the 
sometimes negative perceptions about juvenile offenders in the labor market. I hope the information in this 
Report will help policymakers and practitioners meet the challenge of developing programs that successfully 
prepare court-involved youth for future employment and successfully meet the requirements of employers and 
industry. When that happens, the dividends for all concerned will be rewarding. 



John J. Wilson 

Acting Administrator 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
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Introduction 



Youth crime and the preparedness of court-involved 
youth to enter the labor market are serious concerns 
for the Nation. Although many promising and exem- 
plary programs address the job-training needs of at- 
risk youth, court-involved youth face a unique set 
of circumstances that require collaborative solutions. 
Collaboration has been a challenge, because policy- 
makers and program personnel who specialize in 
employment and training and those who work with 
juvenile offenders have not agreed about the relation- 
ship between programs that serve court-involved 
youth and the labor market and the economy. 

From February 1997 through July 1998, the Home 
Builders Institute (HBI) convened the Task Force 
on Employment and Training for Court- Involved 
Youth, jointly funded by the U.S. Department of 
Labor (DOL), Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration (ETA), and the U.S. Department of Justice 
(DOJ), Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP). HBI serves as the educational 
arm of the National Association of Home Builders, 
one of the Nation s largest trade associations. The 
Task Force examined practices and problems affect- 
ing a range of disciplines. The Task Force sought to 
develop an effective strategy for improving the skills 
of court-involved youth to enable them to enter the 
labor market and reduce youth crime and recidivism. 

This Task Force met five times, with the goal of im- 
proving the delivery of employment and training 
services for court-involved youth. The Task Force 
consisted of individuals with diverse backgrounds, 
experiences, and levels of policy and program in- 
volvement. Participants included representatives 
from universities, national organizations, juvenile 
justice and corrections associations, private not-for- 
profit community agencies, community-based orga- 
nizations, State juvenile justice agencies, private 



foundations, School-to-Work initiatives, youth ser- 
vice organizations, congressional offices, and Fed- 
eral agencies. A full listing of Task Force members is 
provided in appendix A. 

This Report represents a compendium of the opin- 
ions and concerns of the Task Force members about 
current conditions that affect court-involved youth 
and identifies the most promising strategies for con- 
necting court-involved youth to the labor market. 
Recognizing the connections between joblessness 
and crime and between job preparation and earn- 
ings, the Task Force examined labor market issues, 
employment-centered programs, and system-level 
requirements. A major concern was the impact of 
negative perceptions about juvenile offenders in 
communities, schools, and the labor market on suc- 
cessful workplace integration. The Task Force also 
focused on the fragmentation of services, competi- 
tion for funding, categorical funding, and the in- 
ability of systems to use resources collaboratively. 
Challenges addressed by the Task Force included: 

♦ Understanding the diverse needs of court- 
involved youth, taking into consideration gender, 
race, culture, health, and mental health issues. 

♦ Identifying the most promising mix of employ- 
ment and training strategies to move court- 
involved youth into the mainstream. 

♦ Defining the roles and responsibilities of the 
agencies and organizations that work with court- 
involved youth. 

♦ Recommending ways to move workforce develop- 
ment, juvenile justice, education, social services, 
community-based support, and labor market sys- 
tems toward collaborative solutions and effective 
practices. 











The purpose of this Report is to engage policymakers 
and juvenile justice and workforce development prac- 
titioners in working collaboratively to remove the 
barriers that preclude court-involved youth from 
participation in the workforce. 

The Report includes three introductory chapters, 
four chapters related to Task Force discussion areas, 
and eight appendixes. These chapters and appen- 
dixes include: 

♦ Court-Involved Youth: Description of the Tar- 
get Population. The first chapter provides infor- 
mation about court-involved youth and the 
challenges in developing programs and systems 
that meet the needs of court-involved youth. 

♦ Overview of the Juvenile Justice System. The 
second chapter provides information about the 
structure of the juvenile justice system for readers 
who are not involved in juvenile justice. 

♦ Overview of the Workforce Development 
System. The third chapter provides information 
about the structure of the workforce development 
system for readers who are not involved in work- 
force development. 

♦ Connections to the Labor Market. The fourth 
chapter provides an overview of youth and the labor 
market, including a discussion of labor market op- 
portunities and workforce development issues. 

♦ Strategies and Promising Programs for Court- 
Involved Youth. The fifth chapter suggests strat- 
egies for linking youth in juvenile justice system 
programs to the labor market and provides an 
overview of the most salient issues related to 
youth development, exemplary practices that can 
be adapted from programs serving at-risk youth, 
and information about promising programs cur- 
rently serving court-involved youth. 

♦ Systems Collaboration. The sixth chapter summa- 
rizes strengths and weaknesses of the juvenile jus- 
tice, workforce development, education, social 
services, community-based support, and labor 
market systems that affect the delivery of services 



to high-risk youth. In addition, the chapter pro- 
vides examples of successful cross-system 
collaboration. 

♦ Steps for the Future. The seventh chapter pro- 
vides recommendations and suggestions to assist 
policymakers in more effectively meeting the 
needs of court-involved youth for workforce 
preparation. 

♦ Appendix A: Members of the Task Force on 
Employment and Training for Court- Involved 
Youth. Appendix A lists the members of the Task 
Force on Employment and Training for Court- 
Involved Youth. 

♦ Appendix B: National Employment Trends. 
Appendix B presents lists of the 10 fastest grow- 
ing occupations between 1996 and 2006 in terms 
of percentages and total numbers. 

♦ Appendix C: State and Local Labor Market 
Information Contacts. Appendix C provides cur- 
rent contact information for State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee resources. 

♦ Appendix D: State Workforce Investment Act 
Contacts. Appendix D provides current contact 
information for State Workforce Investment Act 
resources. 

♦ Appendix E: Additional Programs for Court- 
Involved Youth. Appendix E provides a compen- 
dium of additional programs that may be resources 
for policymakers and program developers. 

♦ Appendix F: Juvenile Justice Glossary. Appen- 
dix F defines key terms in the field of juvenile 
justice to clarify their use in this Report. 

♦ Appendix G: Employment and Training 
Glossary. Appendix G defines key terms related 
to employment and training to clarify their use in 
this Report. 

♦ Appendix H: Sources of Information. Appendix 
H includes contact information for programs, 
funding sources, and current initiatives in youth 
development, policymaking, juvenile justice, edu- 
cation, and workforce development. 
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Court- Involved Youth: Description of the 
Target Population 



Three primary categories of youth are found in lit- 
erature that addresses at-risk or high-risk youth: 

♦ Those at whom primary delinquency prevention 
programs are targeted: that is, those who have 
not committed illegal acts but who have risk fac- 
tors associated with the potential for delinquent 
behaviors. 

♦ Those on whom secondary prevention efforts are 
focused: that is, those who are at risk of delin- 
quent behaviors (e.g., because of drug and alco- 
hol abuse, parental abuse and neglect, school 
misconduct, and negative peer group associa- 
tions) and who may have come in contact with 
the juvenile justice system as nonoffenders (e.g., 
as victims of child abuse or neglect) or as status 
offenders. 

♦ Those who have committed delinquent acts and 
on whom intervention programs are focused to 
interrupt the progression of delinquent behaviors 
and prevent recidivism. 

The proceedings of the Task Force were focused on 
"court-involved youth/' those who have committed 
status offenses or delinquent acts. Delinquent acts 
typically fall into three categories: crimes against 
persons, crimes against property, and crimes related 
to substance abuse. 

Status offenses may include behaviors such as run- 
ning away from home, truancy, ungovernability, 
curfew violations, and underage drinking. Some- 
times youth charged with this category of offense 
are placed under juvenile supervision until the situa- 
tion is resolved; however, most cases are treated as 
child welfare cases. 

Important characteristics vary within the population 
of court-involved youth. These factors include: 



♦ Age at onset of delinquent behaviors. 

♦ Number of offenses. 

♦ Severity of offense. 

♦ Penetration in the system (previous levels of in- 
volvement with the juvenile justice system, e.g., 
diversion, home supervision, community correc- 
tions, or residential placement). 

♦ Recidivism. 

The level of severity of the delinquent behavior dic- 
tates which court-mandated sanctions (involving 
placement, supervision, and restitution) are applied 
and where jurisdictional control (i.e., local, State, 
confined facility, or community corrections) is 
placed. The number of previous offenses is typically 
considered, especially for youth whose offenses 
continue or worsen. 

Profile Information 

More than 2.8 million arrests of persons under the 
age of 18 were made in 1997, representing about 
9.3 percent of the U.S. population between the ages 
of 10 and 17. 1 An estimated 2.6 million arrests of 
persons under the age of 18 were made in 1998. 2 
The data provided below summarize statistics asso- 
ciated with these court-involved youth: 



1 These data were extrapolated in whole or in part from H.N. 
Snyder and M. Sickmund, Juvenile Offenders and Victi/iw: 1999 
National Report, Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Justice, 
Office of Justice Programs, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, 1999. 

2 Data for 1998 were adapted from H.N. Snyder, Juvenile ArreoUt 
1998, Bulletin, Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Justice, 
Office of Justice Programs, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, 1999. 



Characteristics of Court-Involved Youth 

Some of the characteristics typically associated 

with court-involved youth include the following.- 

♦ Lack of a stable family environment. 

♦ Lack of a family support system or poor family 
relationships. 

♦ Abusive family relationships, including sexual 
abuse. 

♦ Lack of attachment to school and community. 

♦ Poor school performance (e.g., low grade 
point average, history of being retained, basic 
skills at least two grade levels below expected 
grade level, history of truancy, and persistent 
tardiness). 

♦ Poverty. 

♦ Early parenthood. 

♦ Negative peer group influences, including gang- 
related behaviors. 

♦ Early experimentation with illegal substances 
(e.g., alcohol and drugs). 

♦ Persistent alcohol and drug abuse. 

♦ Involvement with the drug culture. 

♦ Behavioral disorders (e.g., antisocial or asocial 
behaviors and lack of self-control). 

♦ Absence of positive adult role models. 

♦ Limited social skills. 

♦ Mental health issues. 

♦ Poor self-esteem/underdeveloped sense of 
self-worth. 

♦ Delayed developmental stages. 

♦ Health issues, including those related to sexual 
activity. 

♦ Poor communication skills. 



♦ One in twenty arrests of juveniles in 1997 was for 
a violent crime of aggravated assault, robbery, 
forcible rape, or murder. 

❖ One in eleven arrests of juveniles involved 
youth under the age of 13. 

❖ Sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds accounted for 
48 percent of the arrests. 

❖ Caucasians represented 71 percent of all juve- 
nile arrests. 

♦> African American youth represented 26 per- 
cent of all juvenile arrests. 

♦ In 1998, Caucasians represented 55 percent, and 
African Americans 42 percent, of juvenile arrests 
for violent crimes. 

❖ One in seven arrests was for an alcohol or drug 
offense (i.e., drug abuse violation, driving un- 
der the influence, liquor law violation, or 
drunkenness). 

❖ In 1998, African American youth were in- 
volved in a disproportionate number of arrests 
for murder (49 percent), forcible rape (39 per- 
cent), robbery (54 percent), aggravated assault 
(37 percent), burglaiy (24 percent), larceny- 
theft (26 percent), motor vehicle theft (36 per- 
cent), weapons (32 percent), drug abuse 
violations (32 percent), and curfew and loiter- 
ing (27 percent). 

❖ Caucasian youth accounted for 70 percent, and 
African American youth 27 percent, of prop- 
erty crime arrests. 

♦ Fifty-eight percent of those in formally processed 
delinquency cases were adjudicated delinquent in 

1996. 

African American youth constitute a relatively high 
proportion of court-involved youth, compared with 
their proportion of the total youth population. This 
circumstance pervades the juvenile justice system 
at all levels, resulting in higher confinement rates 
for African Americans than for other youth. This 
imbalance is critical to discussions regarding labor 
market attachment, especially given the continued 
high unemployment rate of young African Ameri- 
can males. The imbalance also has implications 
for program development. Culturally sensitive 
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programming must be a primary consideration for 
program developers. 

Offenders who begin their illegal activity early and 
remain active for an extended period are more likely 
to enter the adult (criminal) justice system than 
youth whose delinquent behavior is limited to a few 
incidents. The risk and public safety factors that are 
associated with repeat offenders, especially repeat 
violent offenders, also affect the extent to which 
court-involved youth may participate in the 
workforce. 

Factors Affecting Offender Status 

If a court-involved youth is charged with a subse- 
quent violation of the law, he or she is considered a 
recidivist. However, a youth may be given increased 
sanctions or returned to a more secure environment 
even without committing another crime if he or she 
has violated the terms of a consent decree, proba- 
tion, or parole. Some examples of these violations 
include failure to appear for an appointment with 
the probation or parole officer, find employment, 
reenroll in school, or comply with treatment require- 
ments (e.g., mental health or substance abuse coun- 
seling); chronic truancy; and/or reinvolvement in 
gang-related or substance abuse behaviors. In some 
instances these youth are placed under house arrest 
or may be returned to a commitment facility. 

In other instances, a youth may be charged with an 
offense that was committed prior to the current one, 
and this circumstance may result in a change in su- 
pervisory status of the youth. A new charge and its 
subsequent disposition may have significant influ- 
ence on the development of consistent treatment 
plans and can reduce the likelihood of youth benefit- 
ing from or participating in education or vocational 
preparation programs. 

Adding to the complicated nature of charges and 
jurisdictional control are family circumstances and 
community support systems. An evaluation of these 
factors often enters into placement decisions. Court- 
involved youth may be placed on probation, assigned 
to a community corrections program, committed to 
a secure residential correctional facility, and subse- 
quently put in aftercare. Depending on the course of 
action taken and the State in which it is taken, youth 



and their families may find themselves embroiled in 
the complexities of multiple systems, spanning ex- 
ecutive and judiciary branches, county and State 
levels of government, and juvenile justice, education, 
and child welfare agencies. The complexity and 
fragmentation of these systems tend to work against 
the collaboration and coordination among multiple 
agencies that are essential to consistent, efficient, 
and effective interventions, such as those addressing 
employment and education. 

Issues Centered on Age 

Age is another factor in working with court-involved 
youth. Legally, the age at which the youth commits a 
particular crime can determine whether the youth 
falls under the jurisdiction of the juvenile justice 
system or the adult (criminal) justice system. The 
upper age limit of juvenile court jurisdiction in delin- 
quency matters is defined by State statute. In most 
States, the upper limit is 17. However, in 8 States, 
the upper limit is 16, and in 3 States, it is 15. Further, 
many States have provisions to treat youth as if they 
were adults for specific violent crimes. For example, 
in Vermont, youth as young as 10 can be processed 
through the adult (criminal) justice system; in Mon- 
tana, the age limit is 12, and in Georgia, Illinois, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina, the age limit is 13. 

The classification "youthful offender” often refers to 
youth ages 18 to 25, who may be separated from 
older adults in a correctional facility, but who fail 
under the jurisdiction of the adult (criminal) justice 
system. In some States (e.g., California), a youth may 
be retained in a youth facility beyond his or her 18th 
birthday, until the expiration of the sentence or until 
the youth reaches the age of 24. In other instances, 
youth may be administratively transferred from a 
youth facility to an adult facility at the age of 18. 

The age range of youth in juvenile facilities pre- 
sents challenges for designers of workforce prepara- 
tion programs, especially as age relates to labor 
market involvement, program services, and systems 
collaboration. Youth between the ages of 10 and 13 
require significantly different sets of treatment and 
skills programming than those between the ages of 
16 and 17, regardless of the nature of the delinquent 
acts for which the youth are confined. 














Programming is further complicated by the varied 
age limits for services within the education, work- 
force development, and social service systems. Most 
public school K— 12 education systems are mandated 
to provide services until an individual attains a high 
school diploma or until the individual reaches his or 
her 21st birthday. Individuals are considered eligible 
for enrollment in Workforce Investment Act (WIA) 
youth services until they reach the age of 22. Further 
information about WIA, which was to be fully 
implemented in all States by July 1, 2000, is pro- 
vided in the chapter “Overview of the Workforce 



Development System/' Contact information is pro- 
vided in appendix D. Many social service programs, 
including those funded through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
and the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, use age 24 as the upper limit for eligibility 
for youth services. 

The implications of age disparities among the vari- 
ous systems and programs that affect court-involved 
youth are discussed in later chapters of this Report. 
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Overview of the Juvenile Justice System 



Juvenile justice statutes vary significantly among 
States. Differences in age limits, jurisdictional control, 
and the extent of sanctions for specific offenses create 
confusion for those working with court-involved 
youth. In most States, the juvenile justice system is 
independent of the adult criminal justice system and is 
typically administered by a State social service agency 
(e.g., a human services agency in 23 States and a chil- 
dren and family services agency in 6 States). In 1 1 
States, the adult corrections system administers juve- 
nile justice. 3 Services provided through the juvenile 
justice system have the dual purpose of rehabilitating 
court-involved youth and providing for public 
safety; the balance between the two goals varies by 
locality. Personnel involved in the juvenile justice pro- 
cess include law enforcement personnel (police and 
sheriffs departments), intake and probation workers, 
prosecutors, defense attorneys, juvenile court judges, 
probation and social service workers, residential fa- 
cility personnel, and aftercare workers. This chapter 
describes common elements of juvenile justice systems 
and those elements that may affect collaboration be- 
tween the workforce and educational systems and 
those seeking job training and employment for court- 
involved youth. 

Components of the Juvenile 
Justice System 

Prevention/Early Intervention 

Prevention or early intervention programs target 
youth who display certain risk factors. Most 

3 M. Sickmund, H.N. Snyder, and E. Poe-Yamagata, Juvenile 
Offenders an? Vic tuns: 1997 Update on Violence, Washington, DC: 

U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 1997. 



unsuccessful juvenile delinquency efforts have failed 
because of their negative approach — attempting to 
keep juveniles from misbehaving. Positive ap- 
proaches that emphasize opportunities for healthy 
social, physical, and mental development have a 
much greater likelihood of success. Successful delin- 
quency prevention strategies must be positive in 
their orientation and comprehensive in their scope. 4 

Diversion 

A significant number of youth are diverted from the 
juvenile justice system, often into alternative pro- 
grams. The programs can provide extra support, 
guidance, and positive experiences to youth who 
may be involved in status offending such as truancy, 
violation of curfews, or underage drinking or in 
minor delinquency such as vandalism. 5 Other pro- 
grams directly target at-risk youth. 

Early intervention and diversion services are de- 
signed to prevent further involvement in the juvenile 
justice system. Youth receiving these front-end ser- 
vices are relatively young offenders, typically under 
16 years old. These services attempt to involve 
young offenders in healthy, prosocial activities and 
relationships with peers and adults that will serve as 
protective factors and curb their involvement in 
further delinquent activity. Because these youth 
pose a minimal safety risk to the public, these early 
intervention services can be provided to youth in 
their communities while they live at home. 



4 For more information on prevention, see J.C. Howell, ed., 

Guide for Implementing the Comprehensive Strategy for Serial, Violent , 
and Chronic Juvenile Offenders, Washington, DC: U.S. Department 
of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention, 1995, p. 1 1. 

5 Sickmund, Snyder, and Poe-Yamagata, 1997. 







Balanced and Restorative Justice j 

Many States have begun to develop and imple- jj 
ment a new vision for juvenile justice: balanced If 
and restorative justice (BARJ). The BARJ model \> 
seeks to balance offender accountability, public 
safety, and competency development by helping 
juvenile justice systems to become more respon- ; 
sive to the needs of victims, offenders, and the 
community. Recognizing both victim and of- 
fender restoration as critical goals, BARJ utilizes 
alternative sanctions such as community service ? 
and victim restitution to engage youth and In- | 
volve victims in the justice process. Achieving 
these goals also leads to improved community 
safety and quality of life . 1 



1 Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, Gui?e for Implementing the Balanced an? Restorative 
Justice Model, Report, Washington, DC: U.S. Department 
of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 1998; P. 
Freivalds, Balanced and ReJtoratue Justice Project (BARJ), 
Fact Sheet, Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, Office of Justice Programs, Office of Juvenile • 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 1996. 



Intake 

The court intake function is generally the responsibil- 
ity of the juvenile probation department and/or the 
prosecutors office. The responsible agency decides 
whether to dismiss the case, to handle the matter in- 
formally, or to request formal intervention by the 
juvenile court. About half of all cases referred to juve- 
nile court are handled informally. If the juvenile suc- 
cessfully complies with the informal disposition, the 
case is dismissed. If the case is to be handled formally 
in juvenile court, the agency responsible for intake 
files one of two types of petitions: a delinquency peti- 
tion requesting an adjudicatory hearing or a waiver 
hearing to transfer the case to criminal court. 6 

Detention 

Juveniles may be confined in a secure juvenile de- 
tention facility for their own or the community's 

6 Snyder and Sickmund, 1999, p. 97. 



protection prior to a hearing. The initial decision 
about detention is made by juvenile probation offi- 
cers or detention workers. Once a court hearing is 
held (usually within 24 hours of arrest), a judge 
determines whether to continue the detention or 
release the juvenile. The original detention may con- 
tinue beyond the adjudicatory (trial) and disposi- 
tional (sentencing) hearings while a juvenile is 
awaiting placement. 

Waiver 

Waiver petitions may be filed by the prosecutor or 
intake worker when it appears that a case would be 
more appropriately handled in criminal court. In 
most cases, the juvenile court judge must make the 
final decision to waive juvenile jurisdiction and 
transfer the case to criminal court. In an increasing 
number of States, the laws permit prosecutors dis- 
cretion to file in either juvenile or adult (criminal) 
court. As stated above, some States specify in stat- 
utes the conditions under which youth are to be pro- 
cessed through the adult (criminal) justice system. 

Adjudication 

Juvenile court proceedings are considered to be 
“quasi-civil" rather than criminal, and they may be 
confidential. Most often, juveniles enter pleas of 
guilt. However, when they do not, an adjudicatory 
hearing (similar to a trial in criminal court) is held to 
determine whether the youth is responsible for the 
offense(s) with which he or she is charged. This 
determination is almost always made by a judge. 

Only a few States allow juvenile cases to be decided 
by a jury. If guilt is established, the youth is adjudi- 
cated delinquent (similar to being convicted in 
criminal court), regardless of the offense. The youth 
has the right to appeal to a higher court. 

Disposition 

Prior to a final disposition (similar to sentencing in 
criminal court), the probation staff develops a disposi- 
tion plan. The plan is based on an assessment of a 
youth s needs, available support systems and programs, 
and community security. At the disposition hearing, 
recommendations are presented to the judge, who then 
decides the appropriate disposition (sentence). 
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Probation 

Probation is a disposition under which the court 
conditionally releases the youth to the community in 
the care and custody of a parent, guardian, or custo- 
dian under prescribed rules and conditions. In most 
cases, the court s rules and conditions are directed at 
the youth to ensure public safety, and they follow a 
course of treatment outlined in the probation 
officer s disposition plan. Examples of rules include 
ordering a youth to complete drug counseling and 
family therapy, pay restitution, and perform commu- 
nity service. In most juvenile courts, the length of 
probation may be open-ended (indeterminate) or 
specified. Depending on the severity of the offense 
and other factors, probation officers have varying 
levels of contact with the youth. Caseloads for pro- 
bation officers are generally very high. Courts often 
conduct review hearings to monitor the progress of 
youth on probation and may terminate the probation 
if all the conditions are met. An estimated 60 percent 
of all youth who are adjudicated delinquent are 
placed on formal probation. 

Residential Placement 

Approximately 30 percent of adjudicated delin- 
quents are placed in residential facilities for specific 
or indeterminate time periods. These facilities may 
be publicly or privately operated (some States con- 
tract the operations to private vendors) and may 
have secure, prisonlike environments or more open, 
homelike settings. Youth may be confined at a dis- 
tance from their home communities in larger State- 
owned facilities (publicly or privately operated) or 
in small residential facilities. 

Depending on statutory provisions, the placement 
and release decisions may rest with the State depart- 
ment of juvenile corrections, once the disposition 
decision is made. In other instances, the judge re- 
tains jurisdiction and may make determinations 
about placement and duration of confinement. 

Residential Programming 

Residential facilities monitor the presence and ac- 
tivities of assignedyouth at all times. These facilities 
serve delinquents who have been remanded by juve- 
nile courts to the care of the State because of the 



risk they pose to public safety and the severity of 
their needs, and/or the nature and seriousness of 
their offenses. These facilities are self-contained and 
typically provide some level of rehabilitative services 
for youth, including health, education, counseling, 
recreation, and employment and training. The na- 
tional average age of youth in residential facilities is 
15.8, and the average length of stay is 157 days. 
Historically, these facilities have been large “reform 
schools” or “training schools,” housing up to 300 
youth drawn from wide geographic regions of the 
State. Starting in the 1970 s, some States opted to 
eliminate or reduce their dependence on large facili- 
ties. Instead, they developed smaller, community- 
based facilities serving 10 to 50 youth. These smaller 
facilities typically allow youth to be placed closer to 
their homes and to the communities to which they 
will return upon release. 

Community Corrections 

With community corrections (including prerelease 
centers, halfway houses, residential drug and alcohol 
treatment facilities, restitution, and day reporting 
centers), juveniles are required to adhere to the dis- 
position plan, receive services, and be monitored by 
a probation officer. In some settings, court-involved 
youth reside at home or with a designated guardian. 
In other community corrections models, youth are 
placed in a community-based residential setting that 
permits treatment flexibility consistent with the dis- 
position plan (probation order). The disposition plan 
specifies the education, training, counseling, and 
support services required, in addition to restricting 
the juveniles freedom and certain forms of behavior. 
Some youth may be enrolled in prevention programs 
that also serve at-risk youth or that are designed for 
youth receiving aftercare services. Officers of the 
court (e.g., probation or parole officers) are respon- 
sible for monitoring the status of the youth and en- 
suring compliance with court-ordered mandates, 
including participation in education, vocational 
training, community service, and treatment. 

The community corrections approach is not new; it 
has roots in the early social reform efforts in the 
United States. The approach has been promoted 
during the past 25 years in response to the ineffective- 
ness of traditional systems in reducing recidivism. 
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